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Lounging on the deck of her family home in a rural town in Nova Scotia, Louise Delisle no longer has to bear the 
view of the dump site behind the now overgrown birch and fir trees. 


But the 70-year-old retired nurse can vividly remember the sight of people from outside this tiny Black community in 
Shelburne discarding and piling up unsorted industrial, medical and residential waste just half a kilometre from her 
house on Clements Street. 


Although the site was permanently closed in 2016, she can still picture the town workers plowing and burning the 
mountains of garbage and smell the stench of the dump fire that she grew up with. 


"It's like the smell of rags and paper and oil and flesh burning, that'd be the smell. From that would be the smoke 
that you could taste. From that there would be the ash that covered everything," says Delisle, a sixth-generation 
descendant of the Black Loyalists, who escaped enslavement in the United States. 


"To put those senses into words is not an easy thing to do. It's like a fallout you'd think from a third-world country 
where somebody had dropped the bomb and the dump was set on fire." 


The 150 or so Black families did not complain, because they neither felt they had the right to nor wanted to bring 
attention to their community. 


"We always felt that the town dump was put there because we're Black. We were people of colour and we were 
poor, so no one would complain," Delisle says. 


It wasn't until years later when she first heard the term "environmental racism" that she found the language to 
describe the experience she and her community had endured all those years. 


"This is what we've been living for generations," says Delisle, who started to get involved in local environmental 
projects in 2015, when she met Dalhousie University professor Ingrid Waldron, whose research focuses on 
environmental racism and health inequities. 


The term "environmental racism" is not new and critics say it can take different shapes - from the dump site near 
Delisle's Black neighbourhood to the Wet'suwet'en First Nation's fight against the pipeline in British Columbia. 


It was first coined by American civil rights activist Benjamin Chavis in 1980s, says Waldron, to describe a form of 
systemic racism, in which racialized communities are unfairly burdened with health hazards through policies and 
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practices that expose them to sources of toxic waste and pollution from mines, landfills, power stations, refineries 
and major industries. 


"For me, race is central for the disproportional siting of industries in Indigenous and racialized communities," 
Waldron says. 


"Those responsible for developing policies are from a particular ethnic group and socioeconomic status, that is, 
white members of the upper middle class. When you have people who are not members of the affected 
communities deciding where a landfill will go, the landfill isn't going into their community, the white community." 


South of the border, since January, U.S. President Joe Biden has taken actions to tackle environmental injustice in 
the wake of the racial reckoning around the world arising from the murder of George Floyd. 


A White House council on environment justice has been struck and the Environmental Protection Agency is, for the 
first time, headed by a Black man, Michael Regan. 


In Canada, a private member's bill - introduced by Liberal MP Lenore Zann and inspired by Waldron even before 
the pandemic - has just passed second reading in Parliament and been referred to committee hearings. Bill C-230 
calls for the development of a national strategy to redress environmental racism. 


The proposed act entails such measures as the collection of data on race, locations of environmental hazards and 
health outcomes in communities affected by environmental racism, as well as reviews of the administration and 
enforcement of environmental laws in each province. 


"Like systemic racism, environmental racism is something that has been ignored for far too many years. The time 
has come for us to act to redress the problems of the past and make sure they do not continue," Zann, a Nova 
Scotia MP, said when presenting the bill in the House of Commons last year. 


"Surely it should be enshrined as a human right for all Canadians to have clean air, water and earth." 


The examples she gives of how Indigenous, Black and other racialized communities have shouldered an unfair load 
of polluting industries and other environmental hazards seem endless: the off-loading from a pulp mill into Pictou 
Landing First Nation's Boat Harbour; mercury contamination in Grassy Narrows First Nation; petrochemical facilities 
in the chemical valley of Ontario and in British Columbia. 


And then, Zann says, there are the toxic landfills and dumps placed in African communities, such as Delisle's in 
Nova Scotia. 


Delisle's mother, a hospital cleaner, and her father, a ship builder, built their home on Clements Street in the mid 
1940s, where they would raise their seven children, Delisle being the eldest. A few years later, the town bought the 
nearby piece of land belonging to a Black farmer and turned it into a dumping ground. 


Growing up, it wasn't just the horrendous sight and fetid smell that the residents had to endure, but there was also 
the social stigma levelled at the community. 


"You walked to school and people would make fun of you because of where you lived. Or you would be ashamed of 
where you lived because of the smell on your clothes," says Delisle, wno moved away to practise nursing as a 
young adult before returning in 2011 to care for her ailing mother. 


"The people here chose not to voice their opinions about it. They didn't want to be anymore ostracized than they 
already were." 


But then people started to talk about the potential hazards of the dump site, starting in 2000s after noticing their 
families, neighbours and friends were dying of cancer in waves. 
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"No matter where you were, at baptism or a wedding, people got together and the conversation was always about 
‘So and so passed away with cancer.’ The conversation would always come back to this dump," says Delisle, who 
lost both grandmothers, her father and a brother to cancer. One of her sisters has multiple myeloma. 


"People didn't have high education and had no idea how these things were affecting their lives." 


Prof. Waldron says racism is embedded in social systems - and there is no difference when it comes to such things 
as zoning and planning. 


"Environmental assessment and consultation are not working from the perspectives of community members. They 
are not set up to take into account of social and health vulnerability," she explains. 


Take the Alton Gas project in Nova Scotia as an example, she says, where the proponent of an underground 
natural gas storage project was accused by the Sipekne'katik First Nation of "insufficient consultation" with the 
community - a claim affirmed by a Nova Scotia Supreme Court judge last year. 


"Consultation has to be done in a culturally specific way. In the Indigenous way of thinking, when you desecrate our 
land, you harm me, you harm my body, my community and my nation," Waldron says. "That's not a eurowestern 
ideology. Environmental assessments don't take that into account." 


Although environmental racism is historically associated with developments on Indigenous reserves in rural 
settings, increasingly the concept has been applied by justice advocates to urban centres, where infrastructure and 
developments have been a source of tension for communities made up primarily of visible minorities. 


For instance, low-income communities are more likely to suffer the "heat island effect" due to the lack of green 
space, which in turns leads to higher temperatures and poorer air quality than outlying areas, says Naolo Charles, 
co-director of the National Anti-Environmental Racism Coalition. 


In May, a Statistics Canada study highlighted the lower "greenness estimates" around the homes of people with 
lower income, recent immigrants, tenants and most members of groups designated as visible minorities, particularly 
respondents identifying as Filipino. 


Marginalized neighbourhoods are also more likely to be underserved by grocery stores, presenting a barrier for 
residents to access nutritious food, Charles adds. 


"We need a holistic way of thinking about all these issues, because they are all connected," he says. "We have to 
think more long term and have more foresight. It's the nature of environmental issues that, by the time a problem is 
visible, it's already too late." 


But it's hard to organize marginalized communities to fight big corporations and governments when people are 
already struggling to get by and don't have the resources and time to keep track of new developments around them 
and to attend town hall meetings. 


Three years ago, Charles started a project to promote environmental protection in Toronto's Black community. 
Everywhere he went, he was told, "We have a lot of issues around poverty, police and school, but environment is 
not a priority." 


When he brought the issues of environmental racism to other eco-activists, he says, he was accused of playing 
identity politics. 


"Climate change affects the entire society, but it's starting with the people who are affected most. We're trying to 
address the issue for the people who are already facing it," says Charles. 
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"The protection we're giving to the most vulnerable communities will be extended to the entire Canadian society. If 
you're able to raise the environmental standards of marginalized people, it's going to raise the environmental 
standards for all of us." 


Environmental racism is part and parcel to what happens with bad development processes, where people in the 
community are excluded, says Rosemarie Powell of the Toronto Community Benefits Network, which advocates for 
community inclusion and participation in development projects. 


A prime example of those failures, critics say, was the decade-long Crosstown LRT construction project that has 
deeply affected the Little Jamaica, a stretch of Eglinton Avenue west of Allen Road, bringing the Black business 
community there to its knees and displacing local residents. 


Just recently, the Star reported that members of South Asian community in the Thorncliffe area in Toronto were 
caught off guard by the plan of Metrolinx, the provincial transit agency, to demolish Iqbal's Halal Foods and the rest 
of the plaza in order to build a rail yard for the Ontario Line, the new $11-billion subway being built through the 
neighbourhood. 


"Communities where more Black and racialized people are concentrated are where you find socioeconomic 
challenges and most challenges of environmental degradation," Powell says. 


"There is no effort in revitalizing those neighbourhoods. When they do, people can't afford to live there and are 
forced to move out." 


Her group proactively seeks out proposed development projects and organizes local communities to make sure "a 
lens for equity, diversity and inclusion is incorporated" in the planning process. They want to make sure local 
residents, who often are tenants, are not excluded. The network works to ensure local hirings and procurements are 
given priorities. 


"How is it that the government and developers didn't foresee and think about how that (Crosstown LRT project) 
would impact the Black community and the economy?" says Powell. 


"If they would be thinking about the impact on those communities as the centre of their thinking and planning, it 
would have prepared for that or put measures in place to mitigate that." 


Vanessa Gray, from the Aamjiwnaang First Nation near Sarnia, Ont., says her people have lived through 
environmental racism for generations. For her, it's rooted in Canada's history of colonization, when European 
settlers forced Indigenous peoples to disconnect from their land. 


Growing up on her ancestral land surrounded by oil refineries run by corporations such as Shell, Imperial and 
Suncor in Canada's notorious "Chemical Valley," Gray didn't understand why alarms to alert chemical spill or toxic 
vapour would go off, why the air smelled so bad or why signs were erected around the water warning people not to 
touch it. 


"As a kid, | didn't know how unhealthy that environment was exactly," she says. "The industry is so close to where 
people live. We've been exposed to that for so long and are being normalized to it." 


To Gray and her people, the earliest oil discoveries in their territories also marked the beginning of their 
displacement. "In order to build the oil empire, the Canadian government needs to remove Indigenous people," she 
says. "We have our traditional way of life. We honour our land. We want to preserve our territory. It's always been a 
race issue. When Canada came here, we were already here." 


Gray and her sister, Lindsay, began raising awareness about Chemical Valley's effects on her community, and 
would organize what they call "toxic tours" so people outside the community could experience what it's like living 
near these petrochemical facilities. 
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She still remembers the reactions she got online to a photo of her posing between a refinery and a home on 
Aamjiwnaang First Nation, just divided by a wood fence. 


"People couldn't believe it, claiming that | photoshopped the picture and it wasn't real. People within Ontario didn't 
understand that level of environmental racism in Sarnia," Gray says. 


In the eyes of many, the attempt to shut out Indigenous communities from land management can be seen in high- 
profile conflicts such as the construction of the Coastal GasLink Pipeline on unceded land in northern British 
Columbia that led to nationwide pipeline and railway protests and blockades last year. 


In April, the B.C. Supreme Court Justice dismissed the latest bid by a group of Wet'suwet'en hereditary chiefs to put 
the pipeline project through a new environmental assessment. 


"Environmental racism is where you've gone from sovereignty to colonial times. We want to restore our own land 
management. It's our water and land. We're trying to reclaim something that's ours," says Marlene Hale, a climate 
justice activist from the Wet'suwet'en First Nation at the centre of the conflict. 


Although no laws or policies can turn the clock back, Hale hopes a national strategy to combat environmental 
racism will at least scrutinize development projects through an equity and justice lens. But she feels the key to the 
future lies in educating the next generation of "land defenders." 


"We need to re-educate people to think differently. Youth are the eighth generation. They're going to make change 
for tomorrow," says Hale, who does cross-country webinars to talk to young people about environment justice and 
the campaign against the pipeline. 


"Drought, famine and climate change impacts everyone. We need to think of nature." 


Just outside Port Alberni, B.C., the Kackaamin Family Development Centre is one of three centres in Canada that 
treats Indigenous families struggling with addictions and other fallouts from colonization and residential schools. 


Located in a quiet rural neighbourhood in Beaver Creek, it has 70 beds and can accommodate as many as 10 
families at a time. It runs a daycare centre and a school for children from kindergarten to Grade 12, while their 
parents attend therapies during the family's stay. 


About two years ago, Lisa Robinson, the centre's executive director, was shocked when she learned from local 
residents about a Walmart-sized cannabis production plant to be built right across from her facility. 


Since then, she has joined her neighbours at town hall meetings, lobbied regional and provincial officials, and 
petitioned against the industrial project in the rural residential community on Vancouver Island. 


"If you stand from our daycare, you can throw a rock across the street and it might get close to where they might be 
building. | asked them at these meetings if they'd like this across from their children's or grandchildren's daycare? 
Would you be OK with that?" says Robinson. 


"Nobody answered me, or nobody changed their decision. It just felt like we are nothing. We don't matter." 


Despite residents' and the family centre's opposition, officials gave the green light to the 57,000-square-foot facility 
proposed by Premium Cannabis Meds BC, which is now just waiting for the final approval by Health Canada. 
Premium Cannabis did not respond to the Star's repeated requests for comment. 


Although local residents, who are primarily non-Indigenous, are concerned about the environmental impacts of the 
project on the wildlife in the wetland and water quality of the fish-bearing creek near the property, as well as the 
possible smell and traffic, Robinson's main concern is the clients who come to her for help. 
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"These children, who may have grown up with people and parents who're addicted, the smell becomes a trigger for 
them. Imagine these babies, we're trying to calm their little spirits down in a safe place," says Robinson, who joined 
the community to petition the federal government against the facility. 


"We are not against what they want to do, but put it in an appropriate area." 


She also doesn't understand why new regional bylaws would only help prevent another cannabis project in nearby 
Sproat Lake, an affluent community, from proceeding, while letting the one in her community go ahead. 


"They actually set the grandfathering day (of the new bylaw) at the exact point that they could to make this project 
grandfathered. We challenged them on that. We went to the province, which said they could set the 
grandfathering," said the community's lawyer Patrick Canning. 


"So this project is the one exception to the rule." 


Although he agrees there is "nothing obvious" to point the differential outcomes of the two cannabis projects to 
race, apparently the Indigenous family centre is the biggest loser, as the only institution standing so close to the 
proposed plant. 


"The greater community is largely white around Kachaamin. It's a bit more complicated. It's harder to condemn," 
Canning says. "You need to look at the impact though. Kachaamin is the one most impacted." 


John Jack, chair of the Alberni-Clayoquot Regional District, the local government for Beaver Creek, said there 
weren't a lot of rules for anything other than medical cannabis production when the cannabis plant application was 
made. 


Since then, the district has amended its zoning regulations regarding cannabis production so any future projects 
would be more restrictive and what happened in Beaver Creek won't happen to other communities. 


"We can't go back to apply rules retroactively upon someone who went through the process earlier," said Jack, 
himself an elected member of the Huu-ay-aht First Nations Council. 


"We are restricted in the decisions that we can make under the rules that existed at the time of the application. They 
met all the requirements and it was a legal project." he says. 


In hindsight, he said, it would have helped if the regional government had "better engagement" with the community. 


"The thing we need to get better at is ensuring that when we do have public notices and open houses to talk about 
these things, we advertise early enough, widely enough that people can get a sense what this is actually about and 
move forward with it," Jack says. 


"From the perspective of what | see, | don't think there's any racism apparently in the decisions being made by the 
people who are involved or the staff or the politicians locally here." 


Jack says he doesn't understand the concept of environmental racism, other than on that high level where the 
people who are supposed to be the stewards of the land are not involved in that decision making. 


"The problem is the way the colonial law works. The provincial government has the total control of any real 
decision-making and relationship building when it comes to the First Nations," he says. 


"When it comes to land use and resource use, it's not our job to make decisions based on whether or not something 
is good for reconciliation or against First Nations." 
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